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with other job and family characteristics such as work satisfaction and the family's social standing, shapes the development of the sex-role perceptions of both boys and girls.
Research on Maternal Employment: Summary
The literature on all four aspects of children's views suggests that the effects of maternal employment are mediated by a complex network of variables, ranging from characteristics of the individual (sex, developmental level) to characteristics of family (family status, values) and work (job prestige, job satisfaction, motivation for working) to larger societal dimensions (socioeconomic status, nature of the community, race). With the exception of sex-role beliefs, which are consistent across age groups, developmental differences have received scant attention. In particular we know little about younger children's views of work and the processes through which occupational goals, so crucial for adult achievement, are shaped.
Nevertheless, some interesting trends do emerge from this review. Maternal employment appears to have more clear-cut positive effects for daughters than for sons, in terms of the child's self-concept and the esteem in which parents are held. In addition, girls whose mothers are employed are more likely to aspire to combine work and family life, except when their mothers hold low-status jobs or are unhappy in their roles. Indeed, several conflicting findings about maternal employment effects can be sorted out when mothers' reasons for and satisfaction with working are considered. The issues of work motivation and nature of job are inextricably intertwined with the family's position in society. In poorer families, in which mothers are more likely to work for financial reasons in low-prestige and often unrewarding jobs, children, especially sons, appear to have diminished views of themselves and their fathers.
This review also highlights the importance of further examining children's perceptions of parental discipline when their mothers are employed and raises the question of whether perceptions of parental discipline are accompanied by actual changes in the disciplinary practices of employed mothers and their spouses. This is only one of many interesting questions about the effects of maternal employment that await additional study.
RESEARCH ON PATERNAL EMPLOYMENT
Only in the last decade have social scientists begun actively to consider the father's influence on child development and family functioning. It is not surprising, then, that there are no studies that span the entire set(1978c) found that 14- to 16-year-olds whose mothers are employed do hold less traditional views. Consistent with the data based on younger children, Gold and Andres note that adolescent girls generally have less traditional attitudes than boys, with boys from working-class families retaining the most traditional views of all. Thus, the fact that a mother works, along A. H. Amsden, ed., Th<
